CARDINAL  MANNING

and more liberal views, and whose Viceroyalty and
whose whole subsequent public career justified the
brightest hopes that his best friends could have formed
of him. There too might be seen Lord Acton, the head
of a distinguished and ancient family long famous in
the diplomatic service, who before he was called to the
peerage had, as Sir John Acton, won honourable dis-
tinction in the House of Commons and high literary
reputation as a writer and a scholar. Some Irish mem-
bers were on the platform too, men of station and wealth
like Monsell, afterwards Lord Emly; men of energy
and brains like John Francis Maguire; perhaps too the
handsome brilliant ruined O'Donoghue, with his legend-
ary pedigree and his broken fortunes. At the one
meeting to which I particularly refer a speaker is pres-
ently introduced who has only to make his appearance
in front of the platform in order to awaken one uni-
versal burst of applause. The Duke of Norfolk on the
platform and poor Irish Paddy in the crowd vie with
each other in demonstrations of welcome. The steady
English shopkeeper from Islington is as ardent in his
plaudits as any O'Donoghue or Maguire. The meeting
is inspired by one spirit and soul.

The man wrho has aroused all this emotion shrinks
back almost as if he were afraid of it,' although it surely
is not new to him. He is a tall thin personage, some
sixty-two years of age* His face is bloodless, pale as a
ghost, one might say. He is so thin as to look almost
cadaverous. The outlines of the face are handsome and
dignified. There is much of courtly grace and refine-
ment about the bearing and gestures of this pale, weak,
and wasted man. He wears a long robe of violet silk,
with some kind of dark cape or collar, and has a mas-
sive gold chain round his neck, holding attached to it a
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